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THOUGHTS on PATRONAGE: 


law of patronage having called up 

my attention a little to that ſubject, 
the following thoughts and obſervations have 
occurred relating thereto : As, 


P 1H E preſent ſtir about repealing the 


I. Said law does not appear, all e 


conſidered, to be in fact ſo great a grievance 
as ſome affect to hold ir forth to the people : 
at leaſt, it feems not to deprive men of any 
Scriptural and Chriſtian right, any right gua- 
ranteed unto men by the law of Chriſt; 

which has been the great topic of popu- 
lar declamation againſt it in this country. 
What! ſome will be ready to reply, is it not 
of Scripture-right for the Chriſtian people 
ro have a free choice of their paſtors and 
teachers? Was not this the apoſtolical and 
primitive practice? Sure, the New Teſta- 


ment knows nothing of patronage and pre- 


ſentations. All this is readily admitted: nay; 
it is fo clear, that, I ſuppoſe, no ſober- 
minded perſon, who has read the New Te- 
ſtament with any degree of attention, ever 
ſeriouſly doubted, but that the rigs of 


chooſing paſtors was underſtood to be ong to 


the multitude of the diſciples, or community 


"Oo of 


of the faithful, at large, and was exerciſed 


by them accordingly. Conſequently, if the 


exemplary practice of the apoſtolical churches 
be allowed to be of rhe nature and force of 
a law or rule to Chriſtians in all ſucceeding 
ages, there can be no doubt but this me- 
thod ought ſtill to be retained in religious 
ſocieties formed on the plan and in imita- 
tion of thoſe churches. And if this is not 
admitted, the matter, important as it is to 
the church of Chriſt, is left quite ambula- 
tory, without any certain rule to walk by; 
bur which to ſuppoſe, ſeems rather to dero- 

rogate from the wiſdom and care of the 
church's King and Lawgiver. 
But then, what 1s all this to the preſent 
purpole ? Theſe primitive paſtors and teach- 
ers were maintained by the people who choſe 
them. Their whole dependence for their 
maintenance, ſo far as they were fupplied 
with that from orhers, was on the voluntary 
contributions of the churches which they 
terved. Their electors and maintainers were 
the fame; as will be further noticed after- 
wards., Since, then, the burden of their 
maintenance thus lay upon the people a- 
mong whom they miniſtered in ſpiritual | 
things; it was highly reaſonable and equi- 
table, that the right of chooſing them ſhould 
be veſted in and exerciſed by the fame people. 
But will it thence follow, that therefore the 
people 


© 
people have a right to chooſe thoſe miniſters 


of religion who are otherwiſe provided for, 


and toward whoſe ſubſiſtence they contri- 
bute nothing? Will any pretend to eſtabliſh 
ſuch a right from the New Teſtament? I 
ihould think not. Does it not rather ap- 
pear to be a matter of right and equity, that 
they who provide for ſuch miniſters ſhould 
have the power of ſettling them, or diſpo- 
ling of their own emoluments as they think 
beſt? What then {hall we think of thoſe 
who, in the heat of their popular zeal, have 
zone all the length of claiming this (that is, 
the calling of miniſters toward whoſe ſub- 
ſiſtence they are not underitood to be in du- 

bound to contribute), as a matter of right 


ſealed and confirmed to Chriſtians by the 


blood of Chriſt ? 


Nor, conſequently, do! foe juſt ground for 


clamour againſt a civil government on this 


head, as any way encroaching on the rights 
of conſcience, on our rights either as men or 


as Chriſtians, while the door of toleration 1s 


kept wide open. For thus, if people are not” 


pleaſed with the ſtipendiary miniſters of the 


itate, they are left at full liberty to look out 


for themſelves, according to the apoſtolical 
and primitive practice, men to their own 
hiking, to watch for their ſouls, and labour 
in the word and doctrine among them. 


Where is the hardſhip, then? Were the un- 


"B42: ſup- 
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fupportable yoke of uniformity-laws wreath» 
ed as faſt on the necks of the people, obliging 
them under the heavieſt penalties to attend 
the miniſtrations of their pariſh-incumbents, 
as was the hard cafe in the laſt century; I 
confeſs the peaple would have good reaſon 
to complain. In this caſe, the law of patro- 
nage might turn out to be a real, nay, mto- 
terable, grievance. But in our happy times, 
bleſſed be Gop, it is quite otherwiſe; all 
Britiſh ſubjects being now allowed to wor- 
hip, nay, and protected in worſhipping, 
Gov, according to the light of their own 
conſciences. By a rigorous exerciſe of the 
right of patronage, indeed, ſome people may 
be ſtirred up ſo far to become followers and 
imitators of the apoſtolical and primitive 
churches, as to chooſe, and contribute for 
the ſupport of, their own. paſtors; and in 
which the ſtate allows them, by the law 
of toleration. This, in a religious view, 
cannot certainly be a great evil. 
It has been pleaded, the people are allow- 
ed to chooſe their own ſervants, phyſicians, 
&c.; and why not alfo, nay, much rather, 
their {piritual inſtructors? But this is not 
fair reaſoning, as applied to the people of 
the national church ; for they themſelves 
pay their ſervants and phyſicians, but not 
their miniſters. Let them therefore pay the 

latter, 25 they do the r and I will ven- 
ture 
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ture thus far to promiſe upon the ſtate, that 
they ſhall be left as much to their free- 
dom in the choice of the one as of the 

other. 1 
2 apprehend it will prove a matter of 
confiderable difficulty for the oppoſers of the 
law of patronage to agree among themſelves 
on another method of ſettling churches, to 
be ſubſtituted in the room thereof. And in- 
deed no wonder: for, beſides their different 
views and motives in oppoſing the preſent 
method, the making any material alteration 
in a national eſtabliſhment of religion, or a 
church by law eſtabliſhed, uſvally proves a 

ſerious matter ; and requires no ſmall de- 
gree of political ſagacity to conduct it. I 
have ſomewhere read, that the famous al- 
teration of the eſtabliſhed form of church- 
government in England, laſt century, coſt 
even the ſagacious Cromwell himſelf no ſmall 
pains and trouble; and that he is reported 
to have ſaid, he well knew what to put 
down, or what ought not to be the authoriſed 
form of church- government, referring to the 
epiſcopal hierarchy ; but was at a loſs what 
ro ſet up in the room thereof. Much the 
ſame, I ſuppoſe, will be the caſe with our 
preſent would-be reformers of the national 
church of Scotland: however they may agree 
in aboliſhing patronage, as being a moſt un- 
popular thing, I greatly ſuſpect their WY 
a O 
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— 
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of one mind as to what ought to be put in 
the place thereof. Some will, no doubt, be 
for carrying it all the length of popular elec- 
tion; which will ſet chem high in the eſti- 
mation of the people: but others, I dare ſay, 
will never agree to this; and which, though 
they ſhould, the ſtate might have good rea- 
ſons of policy for not granting. I under- 
ſtand, that one eccleſiaſtical body, the gene- 


ral kirk · ſeſſion of the city of Glaſgow, which 


probably means to take a lead in this buſi- 
neſs, is for adopting that act of the Scotch 
parliament 1690, which veſts the right and 
power of calling miniſters in the town-coun- 
cils and Kirk-ſeſſions of royal boroughs, and 


in the heritors and elders of country pa- 


riſhes ; and which they hold to be a ſtand- 
ing law of the land (till 5 force, —as having 
been ratified by the union-ſettlement of the 
two kingdoms, and therefore for ever un- 
alterable. As to this, I beg leave to ob- 
ſerve, 

(1.) What als this propoſed alteration 
turn out to, but juſt a change of hands, or 
an augmentation of the number of patrons ? 
How far ſuch an alteration, were it obtain- 
ed, would be calculated for ſerving the cauſe 
of religious liberty, I ſhall not ſay: but if 1 
miſtake nor, in civil concerns, it is generally 
reckoned more eligible to lie at the mercy of 


one deſpot than a number of petty tyrants. 
OG 


7 


hence, I believe, abſolute monarchy is, in 
moſt caſes, preferred to an ariſtocratical form 
of government. 

But be that as it will, this method of ſet- 
tling churches is certainly no leſs foreign to 
the New Teſtament, no leſs heterogeneous to 
the church and kingdom of Chriſt therein 
deſcribed and exhibited, and no leſs inimi- 
cal to the ſuppoſed rights of the people, than 
the other. Does the New Teſtament any 
more warrant town-councils, heritors, and 
elders, to preſent paſtors and teachers to 
Chriſtian churches, than a fingle patron ? If 
it does, ler the paſſage or paſſages where it 
does ſo be pointed out: but this, I ſuppoſe, 
will not ſo much as be pretended. And how 
hererogeneal it is to the nature of Chriſt's 
kingdom, which is not of this world, muſt 
be obvious to every one who is but in the 
ſmalleſt degree acquainted with that ſubject. 
What carnal and miſtaken notions of the 
kingdom of Chriſt does this ſcheme go up- 
on! How groſsly does it blend and confound 
chat ſpiritual and heavenly kingdom, with 
the kingdoms of this world! Which doubt- 
leſs is a motley mixture, a moſt heteroge- 
neous compoſition; no leſs fo than the mix- 
tare of the iron and miry clay of Nebuchad- 
nezzar's image. The church itſelf,” ſays 
the immortal Locke (2), is ching abſo- 

** lately 
) Letters on Toleration, p. 43+ 
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lutely ſeparate from the commonwealth. 
The boundaries on both ſides are fixed and 
immoveable. He jumbles heaven and 
earth together, the things molt remote and 
oppoſite, who mixes thoſe ſocieties; which 
are, in their original, end, buſineſs, and 
in every thing, perfectly diſtinct, and in- 
« finitely different from each other.” 
4 I would aſk the adopters of this plan, 
$ What place town-councils and heritors, as 
y ſach, hold in the church and kingdom of 
| Chriſt ? For my part, it does not appear to 
| me, that any ſuch political bodies or world- 
| ly characters and deſcriptions of men are ſo 
much as: known there. The component 
members of town-councils, in their private 
| and individual capacity, and thoſe who are 
worldly heritors, may indeed, and ſome ſuch, 
4 I hope, really have their part and lot in the 
| kingdom. of Chriſt and of God: yet not as 
[ | members of town-councils, or proprietors of 
l houſes and lands; but as viſible ſaints and 
believers, or as ſatisfactorily profeſſing the 
= faith of Chriſt, and ſubjection to him and 
| his authority in the goſpel. Accordingly, the 
| only heritors I find diſtinguiſhed there, are 
* the rich in faith, and heirs of the king- 
* dom which God hath promiſed to them 
that love him;“ and who at the ſame time 
may be © poor in this world (6);” nay, ſo 
poor 


6 James ii. 5. 
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poor and deſtitute, that, like their great 
Lord and Maſter, they may not have where 
to lay their head, that they can call their 
own. Such bodies, characters, and deſerip- 
tions of men, then, clearly belong to the 
commonwealth, or worldly, kingdom, and 
to that only. But 1s not the right of electing 
miniſters underſtood ro be a right and pri- 
vilege purely eccleſiaſtical, one of the pecu- 
liar intereſts and concerns of the church and 
kingdom of Chrift as ſuch ? And if ſo, how 
come the abovementioned diſtinctions and 
deſcriptions of men, which obtain only in 
the commonwealth, to be made the entithng 
qualification of a right and privilege purely 
eccleftaſtical, and the exerciſe thereof? It is 
not certainly their being members of town- 
conncils and heritors that conſtitute them 
church- members; and juſt as little, there 
_ can their being ſo, entitle them to 
505 exerciſe of any right, power, or privi- 
e, ariſing from church-memberthip. This 

18 12 
As to elders; I acknowledge they are an 
order and deſeription of men known in the 
church and kingdom of Chriſt. But in all the 
New - Teſtament account of theſe eceleſiaſtical 
officers and of their office-duties, I nowhere 
find that of their chooſing paſtors and teachers 
for their reſpective churches, either by them - 


lelves or in conjunction with heritors, men- 
B tioned, 
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tioned as a peculiar part of their work. This, 
doubtleſs, as above ſaid, belonged to the 
multitude of the diſciples, or the brother- 
hood of churches at large: in conjunction 
with whom, mdeed, the elders were to act, 
nay, and take the lead, in this, as well as in 
all other church- buſineſs. I ſay, in ccigjunction 
with them becauſe it is clear, that, in the 
apoſtolical and primitive times, church- 
buſineſs was not tranſacted by the biſhops or 
elders ſeparate and apart from their reſpec- 
tive flocks, as is done in later times; but in 
conjunction with them, and by their ſuffrage 
and conſent too. 
Moreover, this plan is no 3 inimical to 
the rights of the Chriſtian people than the 
other. The Chriftian people at large, either 
have a right to chooſe their own paltors, or 
they have not. It is certain, that the heads 
and leaders of the popular party of the 
church in times paſt, maintained chat they 
really bad ſuch a right, and that jure dino. 
Whence they as much reprobated the mode of 
ſettling churches by town-councils, heritors, 
and elders, as they did by patronages and pre- 
ſentations. And if the preſent popular party, 
or thoſe of them who eſpouſe the abovemeu- 
tioned act of the Scotch parliament 1690, 
think otherwiſe in this matter, let them o- 
penly and honeſtly avow it; and from this 
time forward ceaſe from their idle declama- 
tions, 


(9 


tions, in oppoſing the ſupporters of the law 
of patronage, about the rights of the Chri- 
ſtian people: ſince thus, it is manifeſt, they 
abandon them as much as the court- party. 
For although town-councils, heritors, and 
elders, ſhould be part of the Chriſtian people, 
ſure, they are but a part, not the whole. 
And thus the ſuppoſed rights of the other 
part, or of the Chriſtian people at large, are 
entirely given up by thete pretended guar- 
dians of the people's rights. For it is no 

matter to me by whom I be ſtripped of my 
rights civil or religious, whether by one per- 
jon or by many, if I really ar ſo. 

if it ſhould be alleged, that the town- 
councils, heritors, and elders, act as the repre- 
jentatives of the body of the people: beſides 
that I am not at all clear, whether, if the 
righr of chooſing their own paſtors be really 
inherent in the people, it be competent for 
them to diveſt themſelves of that right, and 
delegate it to others: in order to their fuſ- 
raining and acting in that character, they 
muſt certainly firſt be choſen by the people 
themſelves, and have their right and power 
delegated unto them by their own free choice 
and conſent; otherwiſe they are no more the 
repreſentatives of the people than the ſingle 
patron. As to the ideal ſcheme of virtual re- 
preſentation, I {uppoſe it will have expired 
with the celebrated American controverſy. 
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I know there are 6 Seton made 
to the common people's being allowed the 
exerciſe of that right; and ſome of which, 
as applied to the whole populace of a na- 
tional church, I readily admit, are not with- 
out their own weight; and which, by the 
bye, is no great recommendation of national 
churches to me. Particularly it 1s objected, 
That the common people are not compe- 
& tent judges of doctrine, and other neceſ- 
* fary qualifications of miniſters; and there- 
* fore would make an improper choice for 
* themſelves.” If the common people of 
the national church but anſwer to the cha- 
racter of “ the leaſt in the kingdom of hea- 
* ven,” or goſpel- church; our Lok D him- 


ſelf, the King of that kingdom, has pronoun 


<q * them greater than even John the Bap- 
* tiſt, than whom a greater had not ariſen 

* among them who were born of women 
* before his time (c).“ Whence it cannot 
well be doubted, but they will make a tole- 
rable ſhift for chooſing their own paſtors and 
teachers. Bur if they nowiſe anſwer to that 
character and deſcription, to be ſure, they 
have neither part nor lot in the kingdom of 
heaven; nor conſequently any thing to do 
with the peculiar rights and privileges there- 
of. But whereas the main ſtreſs of this ob- 
jection, as uſed by ſome, lies on that of their 
being 

(e) Mat. xi. 11. 
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being common people fimply, I would obſerve, 
that it is by no means peculiar to the learned 
goctors and rulers of our national church to 
old the common people in the utmoſt con- 
tempt: 3 but in common to them with the 


eb of the Jews too, in her later, though 
i cannot ſay pureſt, times: Have any of 
the rulers or of the Phariſees believed on 
* him? But this people who knoweth nor 
the law are curſed (4). But, for my part, 

ſee no good reaſon, why thoſe of the com- 
mon people who habituate themſelves to read 
and meditate in God's word, may not, thro' 
the teaching and illumination of the divine 
Spirit, come to be as much proficients in ſpi- 
ritual wiſdom and underſtanding, as great 
adeprs in the myſteries of the kingdom of 
heaven; and conſequently as competent 
judges of ſound doctrine, and exemplary 
correſpondent practice, the two grand requi- 
tes of a Chriſtian paſtor ;—as members of 
1 and heritors, who are not ob- 
ged to be always the moſt knowing and in- 

„ in the concerns either of this life 
57 that which is to come. And what if ſome 
tcheſe ſame deſpiſed common people might 
de met with who, in reſpect of acquaintance 
1th theſe Scriptures which are able to make 
: wile unto ſalvation, and a true knowledge 
and 

(4) Jo. vii. 48, 49. 
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and taſte of Bible- religion, ſhould be found, 
upon impartial trial, not a whit inferior to 
ſome of the learned and dignified objectors 
themſelves? This much, at leaſt, we are aſſu- 
red of, © That not many wiſe raen after the 
" fleſh, not many mighty, not many noble, 
are called. But God hath choſen the fool- 
ih things of the world, to confound the 
* wife; and God hath choſen the weak 
things of the world, to confound the things 
which are mighty: and bafe things of the 
world, and things which are deſpiſed, 
hath God choſen, yea, and things which 
are not, to bring to nought things thar 
are: chat no fteſh mould glory ; in his pre- 
fence (e). 
It is further objected, That if popular 
elections were gone into, popular tumults, 
* anarchy, and confuſion, would enſue.“ 
And indeed, unleſs it could be ſuppoſed that 
the whole populace of a nation and kingdom 
of this world would demean themſelves in 
this buſineſs, under the influence of the prin- 
ciples, and agreeably to the rules of the Go- 
ſpel; this, no doubt, would be the caſe. But 
whereas this is ſcarcely to be expected, for 
the peace and good order of civil ſocietys 
fake, 1 ſhould never with to Tee that method 
adopted in this country; provided always, 
that the conſcientious and thinking part of th 
people 
(e) 1 Cor. i. 6 de. 
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people, who are inclined to judge of theſe 
matters for themſelves, (or, if you rather will, 
the whimſical and capricious, or whatever elſe 
you. pleaſe to call them), if they are not ſa- 
:ished with the choice made for them, eicher 
by the patron, or the town-counci), heritors 
and elders, be allowed otherwiſe to diſpoſe 
of themſelves, as to them {hall appear moſt. 
_ conducive to their ſpiritual edification and 
comfort; which is the great end of the whole 
conſtitution of viſible church-order. 

(2.) Agreeably to the carnal notion of the 
kingdom of Chriſt, or the notion of a world- 
ly cccleſiaſtical kingdom, implied in this me- 
thod of ſettling churches, the abovemen- 
tioned eſpouſers of it do not make their ap- 
peal to, or ſo much as pretend to der ive their 
authority from, che ſtatute-book of the king 
dom of heaven, the New Teſtament, or the 


practice of the apoſtolic churches therein ex- 


hibited; but only the law of the land, or the 
itzrute-book of the earthly kingdom, with 
which their church ſtands connected. They 


re! entirely on the authority of an act of 


parliament, ratified, as they ſuppoſe it to be: 
by the union- ſettlement of the two nations. 
And indeed to far they act conſiſtently; be- 
ing well aware that this, as well as many 
other things eſſentially belonging to their 
church by law eſtabliſhed, will not bear to 


be meaſured by the meaſuring- reed or 2 
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of the ſanctuary; that is, the word of GoH. 
Who 1s ſo ignorant as not to know, that a 
church by law eſtabliſhed muſt be ſquared 
and regulated by the laws of that ſtate with 
which the ſtands in an immediate connec- 
tion; and upon which her clergy depend tor 
their emoluments, whether more liberal or 
more ſparing ? So that the law of the land 
mult needs be the rule, meaſure, and ſtand- 
ard of all national church-reformations. For 
if ſuch a church, which is in fact a creature 
of the ſtate, thould at any time prove refrac- 
tory, and preſume to meaſure herſelf by any 
other rule, che ſtate would no doubt throw 
her off, and turn its ſanction and emoluments 
to ſome other eccleſiaſtical body that would 
be more pliant. 

But this will not do with the church and 
Kingdom of Chriſt as ſuch. For as ſhe im- 
mediately holds of JESUS CHRIST as her ſole 
King, Lawgiver, and great Benefactor; 0 
the muſt in all things be ſabje& to him, and 


regulated ſolely by his laws and directions. 


Sbe, in her eccleſiaſtical capacity, muſt know 
and acknowledge no other legitlative power 
and authority ſave that of Jeſus Chriſt only. 
The New Teftament, therefore, which con- 
cains the laws and ſtatutes of the King of the 
kingdom of heaven, muſt be the fole rulc 
and ſtandard of all her endeavours after re- 
formation. To the law and to the teſti- 
mony; 
. 


1 


mony; if they ſpeak not,” and act not; 
** according to this word, it is becauſe there 
is no light in them!” The pattern of Goſ- 
pel churches exhibited in the New Teſtament, 
in their faith and purity, form, worſhip, diſ- 
cipline, and fellowſhip, and all things per- 
taining to them, is and ought to be the 
ſtandard of all church- reformations in after- 
times: that thus the churches may, in theſe 
and the like reſpects, be followers and imi- 
tators of the churches planted and directed 
by the apoſtles, who in all things had the 
nnd of Chriſt, For there, vis. in the New 
Teſtament, we have © the law of the houſe, 
« the houſe of Gop, which is the church of 
* the living Gop.” There, either by way of 
doctrine, precept, or example, is ſhewed 
* nnto us the form of rhe houſe, and rhe fa- 
* ſhion thereof, and the goings out thereof, 
and the comings in thereof, and all the 
forms thereof, and all the ordinances there- 
* of, and all the laws thereof: and theſe are 
written, that we may meaſure the pattern, 
" keep the whole form thereof, and all the 
'* ordinances thereof, and do thern (/).“ But 
the reformers of national churches generally 
think of nothing leſs than meaſuring and 
conforming to the pattern of churches exhi- 
bited in the New Teſtament; probably know- 
ing in themſelves, that a national church can 
| C never 
J) Ezek. xliii. 10, 11, 12. 
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Fil never be fo modelled as to be rendered con- 
j | formable to thar pattern. They either go too 
1118 far back, even all the length of the national 
church-ſtate of the Jews; which is done away 
by the erection of the Meſſiah's kingdom, 
that extends unto all nations and people; but 
| from which, nevertheleſs, the idea of national 
1 churches under the Goſpel ſcems ultimately 
bl; to be derived: or they ſtop ſhort, and do not 
if go far enough back. The moſt zealous re- 
formers of the national church of Scotland, 
if who have appeared in this century, did not 
1 venture further back than the celebrated æra 
7358 between 1638 and 1650. This, in preference 
1 to the apoſtolic age, or that which immedi- 
i | ately followed. it, they took up with as the 
It ſtandard-period of their reformation : a pe- 
= riod in which ſtrong efforts were made to- 
Ti | ward forming this national church upon che 
4 model of the national church of the Jews. 
But as the imitation was exccedingly taint, 
{o of very ſhort duration: And notwithſtand- 
ing all the aſſiduous endeavours of that body 
of men I am now referring to, by judicial 
reſtimonaes, folemn warnings, ſo many ſtated 
annual faſts, preaching and praying, &c. it 
1 has never been got revived to this day, and! 
| hope never will. In a word, no national church - 


4 — 
4. 


reformers, that I know of, have ventured fur- 
ther back in the Chriſtian zra, than the times 


of Conſtantine the Great, and the {ſucceeding 
Chriſtian 


(Tyr 5 


Chriſtian emperors; when the face of things 
in the Chriſhan church, as vifible in the 
world, underwent a moſt remarkable change: 
bur which times, ncverthelefs, have general- 
iy been panegyrized by churchmen as the 
commencement of the golden age of the Chri- 
{tan church; and the reaſon whereof may 
eaſily be gueſſed. 

III. Suppoſing the law of patronage to be 

2 real grievance to this national church, anc 
Har popular clergy ſerious and in good earneſt 
to get rid of it, I would beg leave to adviſe 
them, in their propoſed application to par- 
Hhament for that purpoſe, at the ſame time to 
move the legiſlature to aboliſh the legal be- 
nefices, and leave the miniſters of religion to 
depend for their maintenance on the volun- 
rary contributions of che people among whom. 
they miniſter. This, in my opinion, would 
be ſtriking at the root of the evil; and would 
moſt probably inſure ſucceſs. Till this mea- 
ſure is adopted, I am afraid the people's 
zight of chooſing their own miniſters will 
not be got reſtored and ſecured to them: for 
it is but reaſonable to think, that a ſtate will 
always be interfering one way or other in 
tne diſpoſal of beneſices which itſelf provides. 
But were it adopted, I flatter myſelf the good 
people would be left to their own free choice, 
without any interference of the ſtate what- 
ever, Such a ſelf-denied application of the 
C2 clergy, 
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clergy, as it would he a convincing proof of 
the ſincerity of their profeſſed regard for the 
rights of the Chriſtian people under their in- 
ſpection; ſo it would, no doubt, be peculiar- 
ly acceptable to government at this juncture, 
hen the national reſources are ſo much ex- 
hauſted by the late impolitic and ill- fated 
war which we have been engaged in with A- 
merica; -and of which numbers of the be- 
neficed clergy, thele miniſters of the Goſpel. 
of peace, have been warm partizans. It would 
probably, therefore, meet the hearty appro- 
bation of all the different parties and factions 
with which the ſtate is ſo miſerably diſtract- 
ed at preſent. 

Nor can I ſee any ſcruple of conſcience 
theſe zealous guardians of the people's rights 
can poſſibly have at the meaſure propoſed : 
becauſe legal benefices to church-miniſters 
appear to be as void of foundation in the. 
New Teſtament, as the grievance of patron- 

age itſelf, ſo loudly complained of; and I am 
apt to think, too, has been no leſs prejudicial 
to the intereſts of religion. Many of the eviis 
atcribed to patronage by the oppoters there- 
of, I conſider as rather originating from this 
ſource, And if that be a real grievance to 
ſome, ſo is this to others; particularly thoſe 
who are compelled by the law of che land to 
miniſter of their worldly ſubſtance to teach- 
ers of relig. ion of whom they never made 
| choice, 


„ 


choice, and whoſe miniſtrations, for reafong 
belt known to themſelves, they do not at- 
tend. This much we are ſure of, that from 
the beginning, in the firſt and beſt times of 
Chriſtianity, it was not ſo. Then there were 
nc worldly advantages fecured to the mini- 
{ters of the goſpel, or connected with the mi- 
niſtry of che word, by the legiſlative power 
of any nation of this world; no maintenance 
provided for chem by any law bur the law of 
Car3i8T, which influences only bis willing 
and obedient people. That was all the tenure 
or lecurity which Chriſtian paſtors had tor 
their living in thoſe days. 

The Lorp has indeed ordained, that they 
who preach the goſpel, {ſhould live of the 
goſpel (g).“ Where probably the Apoſtle 
Nudes to that declaration of our LoRD in the 
Gotpels—* The workman is worthy of his 
„ meat; ;— The labourer is worthy of his 
* hire (505 But how was this their d⁰ν 
the goſpel to be miniſtered to them? Out 
a national tax levied of the ſubjects of an 


£6 


1 kingdom at large, or certain orders 


of men therein, whether they be ſo diſpoſed 
of themſelves, and whether they hear the 
goſpel from them or not? No ſuch thing can 
be pretended : but only by the voluntary 
contributions of the people to whom they 
IO ——under the ſole influence, and as a 

fruit 


490 1 Cor. ix. 14. (b) Mat. x. 10. Luke x. 7. 
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fruit of that goſpel which was preached to 
them; for this appears to have been one way 
in which they profeſſed and evidenced their 
ſubjection to the goſpel of CRIST. Accord- 
ingly, the law and rule of miniſters mainte- 
nance in the New Teſtament is thus expreſ- 
fed: © Let him that is taught in the word, 
communicate unto him that teacheth, in ail 


good things (i).“ If we have ſown un- 
* to you ſpiritual things, is it a great thing 
£6 


if we thall reap your carnal things (c)!“ 
Let the elders that rule well be counted 
* worthy of double honour, eſpecially they 
* who labour in the word and doctrine ().“ 
From theſe paſlages it appears, that recom- 
pence was to be given to the miniſters of the 
word by the taught according to their re- 
ſpective abilities; either diſtributively, that is, 
every one ſingly and by himſelf; or, which 
indeed is more likely, collectively, —the {c- 
veral individuals bringing their contribu- 
tions for that purpoſe into the church's trea- 
ſury, from whence they were diſtributed by 
proper perſons to the miniſters, according to 
their ſeveral labours and neceſſities. And 
conform to this law or rule, was the practice 
in thoſe times of apoſtolical purity and fim- 


plicity. The people willingly miniſtered to 


the neceſſities of their ſpiritual inſtructors, 
| AS 


(i) Gal. vi. 6. | bor. 1x. . 
(1) 1 Tim. v. 17. 


a3 3 


as 4 fruit (in), a viſible fruit of the internal 
inflaence of the goſpel, and of their unteign- 
ed ſubjection thereto; and alſo as a token of 
their love and eſteem of them for their work's 
iake (2). And that which they ſo miniſter- 
ed was © an odour of a ſweet {mel}, a ſacri- 
* tice acceptable, well-pleafing to Gop (o):“ 
A very ſtrong and remarkable expreſſion this. 
Such things, however narrow and icanty 
they might be, (and we may be ſure many 
of thera were very much ſo), would never- 
tncleſs be ſweet in the enjoyment to thoſe 
* who defired the biſhop's office, as in itſelf 
* a good work ();“ and who diſcharged 
the duties thereof, and watched for the peo- 
p!2's fouls, not from lucrative motives, or a 
proſpect of great things for themſelves in this 
life, but in the joyful expectation. of a great 
recompence of reward in a future ſtate (9). 
After the ſame manner were Chriſtian bi- 
hops provided for in the times which im- 
mediately ſucceeded the apoſtolic age. They 
were not aſhamed to receive all their main- 
tenance as the alms of their hearers; who, as 
primitive eccleſiaſtical writers inform us, 
gave what they gave, not to the miniſters 
themſelves immediately, but to the. church; 


our 
(m) Phil. iv. 17. (2) Compare 1 Theſ. v. 13. 
with the forecited 1 Tim. v. 17. (o) Phil. iv. 18. 


(p) 1 Tim. ui. 1. (2) See Dan, xii. 3. Jo. iv. 35, 36. 
compared with 1 Pet. v. 2, 3, 4. 
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but of which the miniſters had their portions 
given them in baſkets, and were thence call- 
ed ſpertulari, “ baſket-clerks.“ (It matters 
not whether the things given be the neceſſa- 
ries of life themſelves, or ſomething that will 
prove the means of procuring them.) This 
manner of being provided for would indeed 
but ill ſuit many ſpruce clergymen in our 
times: but in thoſe times of primitive fim- 
phcity, it was not reckoned out of character, 
And then, the miniſters baving got their por- 
tions, the overplus of the church's offerings 
or alms was diſtributed to the poor. In Jater 
times, too, the Waldenſes, who were as the 
feed of the reformation, and who would 
feem, in ſome good meaſure, to have retained 
the primitive purity and ſimplicity during 
the whole reign of Antichriſt; In like man- 
ner, I fay, they too, according to the ſcrip- 
ture- pattern and primitive example, main- 
rained thoſe among them who bore the office 
of miniſters by alms only. Hence their own 
words, as reported in a certain hiſtory ot 
them: © Our food and clothing is ſuffici- 
* ently adminiſtered to ns by way of gra- 
* tuity and alms, by the good people whom 
we teach (7).” And that their mini- 
ſters might be the leſs burdenſome, and the 
more ſerviceable to the people, they generaily 


practiſed ſome honeſt trade, eſpecially phyſic 
an 


2 


(7) Morland's Hiſtory, & c. p. 74. 


( 


and furgery. This Morland takes particular 
notice of, in his Hiſtory of the Evangelical 
churches in the Valleys of Piedmont (0); 
and which was the more neceſſary, by reaſon 
»f the peculiar fituation and circumſtances of 
thoſe people. 

But thus to live of the Goſpel after the 
apoſtolical and primitive manner, without 

the higheſt human ſecurity for it, ſeems as 
mpoſſible to many doctors of divinity and 
national churchmen in our times, as if, (to 
uſe the language of a great man in che laſt 
century (2), by theſe words they were bid go 
eat their Bibles, as Ezekiel and John were 
their books; and ſuch doctrines as theſe are 
as bitter to their bellics too. They appear to 
be {ent forth as poor in faith as many of them 
are in purſe, before they get poſſeſhon of the 
legal benefice: for though they ſtyle them- 
{elves ambaſſadors of JesUs CxRIsT, they 
cannot truſt him with their maintenance in 
their embaſſy, unleſs they have him bound 
© his promile by the ſtatute- law of a worldly 
kingdom. 

Legal benefices, or a proviſion for church- 
miniſters by the civil powers, is one of the 
5 rſt- fruits of that unnatural and heteroge- 

neal* alliance or connection which came to 
be formed between the church and the ſtate; 
and which, in innumerable inſtances, has 

D proved. 
) See page 183. {t) Milton. 
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proved ſo prejudicial to both : but which, 
nevertheleſs, is eſſential to the very being of 
a national church as ſuch. Of the alliance it- 
felf, I ſhall ſpeak more particularly after- 
wards. This jirff-fruit of faid. alliance has 
becn greedily graſped by the greater part of 
churchmen, as a moſt delicious morſel. Nay, 
ſome of them have gone all the length of 
claiming it from the kings of the earth as a 
matter of divine right; upon a miſtaken, as 
L ſuppoſe; and ſelf. intereſted interpretation 
of that ancient prophecy (%: And kings 


* ſhall be thy nurſing- fathers, and their 
* queens thy nurſing-mothers they {hall 
Co - 


bow down to. thee with their. face toward 
the earth, and lick up the duſt of thy feet 

But however beneficial this may have proved 
to the backs and bellies of the clergy, we arc 
fare, from the event, it has proved a fertile 

fource of miſchief to the church of CHRIST, 
in her true ſpiritnal intereſts and concerns 
Upon the acceſſion of Conſtantine, a Chri- 
tian Catechumen, to the imperial dignity, 
che clergy having once got him buoyed up 
with the fond conceit of his being the nur/c- 

father of the church, in their own ſenſe of 
that prophetic character of the kings and 
queens of the Gentiles ;—he greatly overdid 
the matter. Inſomuch that the before-refer- 


red to great man obſerves, that out of his 


by zeal, 
(u) Ma, xlix;'23- 


1 


zeal, thinking he could never be too libe- 
ral a nurſing-father of the church, might 
not unfitly be ſaid to have either overlaid 
or choaked it in the nurſing. Which (he 
adds) was foretold, as is recorded in ec- 
cleſiaſtical traditions, by a voice heard from 
heaven on the very day that theſe great 
donations and church- revenues were gi- 
ven, crying aloud, This day is poiſon poured 
into the church, Which the event ſoon af- 
ter verified; as appears by another no leſs 
# Ancient obſervation, that religion brought 
* forth wealth, and the daughter devoured the 
© ther” And to the ſame purpoſe, he 
produces the teſtimony and opinion of the 
Waldenſes, That to endow churches is an 
evil ching; and that the church then fell 
* off, and turned whore, fitting on that beaſt 
in the Revelations, when, under pope Syl- 
veſter, {he received thoſe temporal dona- 
tions.“ Nor is this way of thinking pecu- 
lar to intelligent perions of any one deſcrip- 
tion only. For a late learned dignitary of 
the church of Fagland, whoſe memory | ve- 
acrate for that work's ſake of his which I am 

zoing to refer to {v),—has obſerved on Da- 
Die] XL. 34. which he applies to the times of 
Conſtantine, that the help wherewith the 


church was holpen by him, is called only 
a tittle help; becauſe, though it added much 
D 2 [4 5 


7 


{v) Biſhop Newton on 4he Prophecies, 
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to the temporal proſperity, vet it contri- 
buted little to the ſpiritual graces and vir- 
tues of Chriſtians. It enlarged their reve- 
nues, and increaſed their endowments ; bur 
proved the fatal means of corrupting the 
_ doctrine, and relaxing the 8 Leg of the 
church.“ 

The time would fail me to enumerate all 
the evils which this innovation, or departure 
from the apoſtolical rule and primitive uſage 
of living of the Goſpel, came to produce in 
the church. I thall therefore at preſent oniy 
obſerve, as was paſſingly hinted before, that 
many of the evils uſually aſcribed to the law 
of patronage are rather, if I miſtake not, to 
be aſſigned to this cauſe; at leaſt, without it, 
it is not likely they would have taken place. 
For inſtance, the oppoſers of this method of 
ſettling churches complain loudly, that it 
opens a door for unfit and unworthy charac- 
ters to enter into the miniſtry by; wor Idly- 
minded men, who have nor the intereſts of 
religion or good of the people at heart, but 
their own eaſe and convenience only. But is 
there not the greateſt reaſon to think, that if 
the legal benefices were done away, this 
ground of complaint would of courſe, in a 
good meaſure, be removed? It is very certain, 
that this method of providing for church- 
miniſters, when once it was introduced and 


eſtabliſhed, did in fact prove an allurement 


0 


0 29 


to worldly men to turn tier attention to the 


rainiſtry; not as being a good work in itſelf, 
but as having good wages, or becauſe of the 
tate-hire annexed to it. This tempted men 
who were greedy of filthy lucre, and who 
{ought nothing but their own worldly ho- 
nour, gain, and eafe,—to ſeek theſe things 
from that quarter; thus making a gain of 


_ godlineſs, and turning the holy miniſtry into 


a mere engine of accompliſhing their own 
worldly ends: And accordingly they juſt laid 
out themſelves for it, as men do for any gen- 
teel, profitable, and eaſy ſecular employment; 
as, alas! is the caſe with too many ſtill. How 
many look upon and train up their children 
for the miniſtry, juſt as any other trade and 
employment in civil life? And it were well 
if the perſons themſelves thus trained up for 
it did not imbibe and retain the fame ſen- 
timents on this head with thoſe of their 


parents or guardians (9). And thus the 


church 


(w) Milton, after noticing that the paſtors of the Wal- 
denſes generally ſtudied and profeſſed ſome honeſt trade, 
eſpecially phyſic and ſurgery, makes this remark : “ But 
** our miniſters ſcorn to uſe a trade, and count it the re- 
* proach of this age that zrade/men preach the goſpe]. 
«© It were to be wiſhed they were all erade/ſmen ; they 
© would not then ſo many of them, for want of another 
be trade, make a trade of their preaching. They clamovr 
that tradeſmen preach; and yet they preach, while they 
i* themſelves are the worſt tradeſinen of all.”-—I have now 
tor yeais been ſo far in this way of thinking myſelf, that 
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way of thinking. 


18 


church came to be over- run with the verieft 
hirelings; © greedy dogs, which could never 
have enough: they all looked to their own 


* way, every one for his gain from his quar- 


ter. — Even where church-livings provi- 
ded by law cannot be called affluent, and are 
no more than juſt a decent ſubſiſtence, as ] 
admit thoſe of the church of Scotland, taken 
on an average, to be, I ſuppoſe they will be 
found to be a much greater allurement to 
improper perſons coming into the miniſtry, 
than thoſe which are furniſbed out of the 
frec contributions of the people; and which, 
too, may be eaſily accounted for. I do admit, 
that, from ocher motives, unworthy perſons 
may be tempted to enter into the miniſtry, 
even where there are no legal benefices : but 
at the fame timd1 will venture to affirm, that 
were it not for this, not a few of thoſe pre- 
dentees of the church of Scotland who are 
the moſt unacceptable and obnoxious to the 
good people, would never once have thought 
of 


£6 


* 


were any young perion, of whom I had the care and diſ- 
poſal, to inſiſt on being bred a clergyman according to 
the faſhion of the country, although I would not abſo- 
lately binder himz yet, for various reaſons, I would make 
a point of it, that at ſame time he mould learn ſome ho- 
neſt trade or buſineſs, ſuch as would beſt ſuit his own 
inclinations, and I could afford to give him; and which 
afterwards he might practiſe or not, as he ſhould find oc- 
caſion. And I heartily wiſh, that many more were in this 


( 


commencing clergymen. And thus this 
-round of complaint would have been in a 
good meaſure prevented; fully as much ſo 
as it would be by abolithing the law of pa- 


ronage. Beſides, the grievance of patronage 


itſelf had never probably been heard of in the 
Chriſtian world, had it not been for church- 
endowments and legal emoluments. The lat- 
ter, 1 ſuppoſe, gave birth to the former: and 
muſt needs therefore be che radical evil, which 
gur national church-reformers, of conſe- 
quence, ought to begin with, and ſee to get 
irged out in the firit place; and the other 
fall of courte. 
" Again, fimony, or fimonacal pactions and 
bargains about church-livings (), is loudly 
complained of as another bitter fruit of the 


of patronage. But does not this alſo owe 


it's 


The baying and ſelling of 5 has been 
10 1 from Siaten Magus, who offered money to the 
apoitles, that he might have power to give the Holy Ghoſt 
CG any be ihould lay his hands on. But whereas names 
0 not alter tue nature of things, there ſeems to be a very 
mat rial difference between purchaſing the Holy Ghoſt with 
money, and purchaling a lruings contiting of fo much a- 
year Provided by a civil government, and the right of diſ- 
Ng, it W in particular perſons by that fame autho- 
ri ch prov vided it. Thote who conceive of the mi- 
Wir in a fate-church in much the ws of that they 
do y. other office or employment under tate, el 


Yr - military, will not probably fee much more evil in pur- 

ung a church-living than any other place, or gainful 
and | neg employment, in either the civil or military 
are ment; 
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its birth to legal ſtipends? Were it not for 
theſe, I ſuppoſe we had never heard of any 
ſuch practices in the church. Take away 
theſe, therefore, and that grievance allo wil 
of courſe ceaſe. In ſhort, all the grievances 
uſually attributed to the law of patronage 
would be more effectually redreſſed by abo- 
liſhing the legal emoluments themſelves, than 
merely that "particular mode of diſpoſing 
them; and would probably be more eaſily 
obtained of the ſtate too. So that this 15 
plainly the ſhorteſt proceſs, and that which 
bids faireſt for proving ſucceſsful; aud ought 
therefore ſeriouſſy to be thought of, and ad- 
opted by the aggrieved, 

But whereas even the popular clergy of the 
church may {till have objections, of great 
weight with themſelves, to the apoſtolical and 
primitive mode of {iving of the goſpel, which 
I have taken the liberty of poinring out to 
them; } would beg leave to recommend to 
their ſerious peruſal, a ſmall treatiſe of = 
celebrated Milton, the author of Paradiſe L 
which I have different tines referred to abo ver 
it is intitled, Conſiderations touching the likelicf 
means to remove Hirelngs out of the Church - 
where this argument is handled ar yy" and 
objections ſatisfactorily anſwered. 

From what is above ſaid, however, I would 
not wiſh to be underſtood by any, as if | 


Sought all the clergy of the national church 
mere 


* 


„ 


mere mercenaries and ſtate-hirelings. For 
* who am | that I ſhould judge another 


„man's ſervant? to his own maſter he ſtand- 
* eth or falleth.” Beſides, there are indivi- 


duals of that claſs of men that I have the 
pleaſure of being perſonally acquainted with, 


whom ] fincerely eſteem, not only on account 


of their good ſenſe, their fobriety and de- 
cency of manners, their liberality of ſenti- 
ment and civilities to conſcientious and diſ- 
crcet diflenters with whom they happen to 
be converſant in civil life, &c. but alſo, as I 
candidly ſuppoſe, a conſcientious and faith- 
ful diſcharge of the work of the miniſtry, ac- 
cording to their own light. And in ſo far as 
they, or any of them, bring the uncorrupted 
doctrine of CHRIST and his apoſtles with 
them, and hold forth the words of eternal 
life to the people, that they may be ſaved; 19 
far { heartily wiſh and pray them Gop ſpeed, 
however differently they and J may think 
about national-churches, ſtate-hire, and cer- 
tam other things; to which, perhaps, their 
thoughts may not have been particularly call- 
ed up and directed; or, as to which, they may 
hitherto have thought amiſs and been miſtaken. 
And indeed who, in the preſent ſtate of im- 
perfection, is not liable to error and miſtake? 
know too, that the prejudices of education, 
and the influence of prevailing cuſtom, &c. 
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are not eaſily eradicated and got the better 
of, | 

IV. I now proceed to ſpeak more particu- 
larly of the abovementioned alliance, or con- 
nection, between chureh and ftate, itſelf; from 
which legal bentfices, patr onages, and many other 
things utterly unknown in the apoſtolical and 
primitive times, have originated. The fulleſt 
and molt intelligible account of this wonder- 
ful affair, in its nature, principles, and con- 
ſequences, that I have met with, is that given 
by the late moſt learned biſhop of Glouceſter, 
J have not, however, ſeen the treatiſe itfelf 
which bears“ that title; but only the epitome 
he has given of the doctrine thereof, in thai 
other moſt elaborate work. of his intitled 
The Divine Legation of Moſes, Book IT. fect. 5; 
Of this I now mean to give an abridged.view,, 
with remarks thereon as I go along. 

The bithop allows this alliance to be arti 
ficial, not natural ; the mere effect of human 
art and contrivance: and ſtyles it a © maſter- 
piece of human pohcy;” as moſt certain- 
ly it is. Thus he does not claim à drome 
igt for it; which is ſo far fair and honeſt. 

The general nature of it he makes to lie in 
an union, coalition, or artful inſertion of 
* civil policy and religion, or of the civil and 
religious ſociety, into each other.“ It was 
formed and gone into, he ſays, upon prin- 
ciples of mutual ſupport and advantage 8 

both 


„„ 


both ſocieties, that is, both the civil and re- 
ligious: which mutual advantages, he in- 
Hits, could not have been reached by a mere 
7uxta-poſition of the two, without ſome union, 
ſome coalition, ſome artful inſertion inte 
each other. But as to this, I beg leave to 
differ from his lordſhip: for I am perſuaded, 
that civil and religious ſociety, or che church, 
that 1s, the church of CHRIST, and the ſtate, 
would have reaped all the advantages that 
ever the Author of both intended they ſhould 
murually derive from each other, by what, I 
ſuppoſe, he means by a juxta-poſivon as I may 
Have cocaſion further to notice afrerwards. 
He very properly maintains, that theſe 
to ſocieties are in themſelves, and their ow 
nature, (I.) Entirely ferent and aiftint?. 
They are ſo particularly in reſpect of their 
proper ends, and the means of attaining theſe 
ends. The genuine, preciſe, and derermi- 
nate end of civil ſociety being tbe ſecurity of 
the temporal liberty and property of man; ſo 
that its car eextends only to the body and 
the concerns thereof: whereas the πiediate 
end of religious ſociety, or a church, is the 
purity of religion, and its ultimate end the ſal— 
dation of ſol ; to that its care excends ny 
ta the ſoul and the concerns thereof (9). 
The means, again, by which the former ac- 
2 com- 


() This is largely and judicio uſly ts adled by Locke 4 in 
ts farſt Letter on Toleration. | N 


! 11108 [230-1 
| 5 compliſhes its end, is civil coercion, or coac- 
if tre power ; whereas that is altogether unapt 
"8 for reaching the end of the other. (2.) S- 
[8 11178 wereign and independent one of another, He 
. juſtly obſerves here, that the abſurdity in 
0 politics, called inperium in imperio, cannot ap- 
| 1 ply to the natural independencyof the church 
| * on the ſtare: becauſe, though the lane people 
| | { | compoſe both ſocieties, yet the imperium of 
1 the one does not inter fere with the imperium 
11148 of the other. Civil and religious ſociety 
1 © (ſays he) having ends and means entirely 
16 different, and the means of civil ſociety 
1 © being coercive power, which power there- 
14 * fore the religious conſequently had not; it 
1 * follows, that the adminiſtration of each ſo- 
14 il ciety is exerciſed in ſo remote ſpheres, that 
i li: : they can never polgaly meet to clath: and 
1 : thoſe ſocieties Which, never claſh, necet- 
$119 ; ſity of ſtate” can never bring into depen- 
1 dency on one another.“ Thus far I am 
119 perfectly agreed with the biſhop. 
119 From all which he concludes, that ſuch 
1 alliance, therefore, could only be formed by 
14 free convention and mutual compact; becauſe, 
1 Whatever 1s ſovereign and independent cans 
| . not be brought to act without irs own con- 
i ry ſent. But I would gladly know, by what 
L108 authority the parties negotiated this treaty, 
| [4 and ſettled this alliance? Such then (adds 
5 N he) is the nature of that famous union, 
| 10 * which 
| 
j 


{37 


* which produces religion by law eftabliſh= 
„ ed,” Which, as applied to the Chriſtian 
religion, ſounds rather harſh; and looks 
ri 2 monſtrous production: for it does not 

rpear, that ever the pure and heavenly reli- 
gion of JesUs was intended to be an gbject 
of human legiflation ; nor does it ſtand in 
any need of a human eſtabliſhment. 

An alliance by free convention, being in 
its nature ſuch that each party muſt have its 
motives for compacting, the biſhop pro- 
ceeds to inquire what theſe motives were 
which tze ſtare had for ſeeking, and the 
church for accepting, the offers of this union; 
and what the mutual advantages gained 
thereby are. The motives of the ſtate, he 
ſay 's are threefold. 

{1} T0 preſerve the eſſence and purity of 

+ belgien He makes the preſervation not 
merely of the purity, but of the very being of 
rchgion, to depend on its being taken under 
the protection of the ſtate; but for which he 
produces no higher or better authority, than 
2 quotation from Mollaſton's Religion of Na- 
fore Zelmeated. It is truly farprifing, that a 
man of that learned writer's abilities and pe- 
netration did not ſee what a mighty handle 
this reaſonirtg of his, as applied to the Chri- 
than religion, gave to his antagoniſts the 
Deiſts, For if it could not ſupport itſelf in 
che world without the aid of the ſecular 
arm, 


(38 } 


arm, that was certainly a ſtrong preſump- 
tion againſt its divine original and authority, 
What a pity is it that, when profeſſedly 
pleading the cauſe of revealed religion, he 
mould have given it ſo mortal a blow! And 
indeed though they ſhould not all be ſo ex- 
plicit this way as the biſhop, yet doubtleſ- 
ſome ſuch idea lies at the bottom with the 
zealous advocates for civil eſtabliſhments of 
the Chriſtian religion, or that particular pro- 
feſſion of it which they may have eſpouſed; 
otherwiſe, why ſhould they be ſo very car- 
neſt for the aid and ſupport of the ſecular 
powers being applied to it? This reminds 
me of the terrible alarm the people of this 
country were lately under for their religion, 
occaſioned by the propoſal of a partial repeal 
of the ſevere penal laws againſt Papiſts. 
Whereas our divine religion requires no 
more of the ſecular powers, but juſt that they 
let it alone: in which caſe, it will ſhine in 
its own light, and prevail by its own ev1- 
dence ; altogether unadorned by human 
wiſdom, and unenforced by human power. 
So, in fact, it did for 300 years; when, in- 
ſtead of being ſupported, it was perſecuted 
and ſuppreſſed by the then ruling powers. 
And if, during this period, certain leſſer in- 
novations and corruptions had crept into the 
church and the viſible profeſſion of Chri- 
Glanity; were theſe reformed, and greater 
| Puxit) 


E 
purity preſerved, by the ſo-much boaſted al- 


lance which came to be formed between 
church and ſtate, under Conſtantine and the 
ſucceeding Chriſtian emperors ? Surely, no 
one will ſay fo who 18 in the leaſt acquaint- 
ed with the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of thoſe 
times. So that the learned prelate's reaſon- 
ing here is contrary to well-known and at- 
teſted fact. Beſides, what fecurity have we 
that eivil rulers. will prove fo faithful guar- 
dians, of religion, and the purity thereof, as 
this fore of reaſoning ſuppoſes? We gene- 
rally find that order of men as indifferent 
about religion as their neighbours, any fur- 
ther than it may be made to {erve the pur- 
poſes of civil policy. The biſhop himſelf 
was aware of an objection from this quarter. 
And. therefore, after aſſerting, that © it is 
impoſſible, under this civil influence, for 
religion ever to deviate far from truth;“ 
ne adds this qualification, “ always ſuppo- 
© ting, for on fach a ſuppofition this whole 
* theory proceeds, a legitimate government, 
or civil policy, eſtabliſhed on the princi- 
ples of the natural rights and liberties of 
mankind: for an unequal and unjuſt go- 
vernment, which ſeeks its own, not public 
atility, will always have occaſion for er- 
rors, and fo muſt corrupt religion to ſerve 
its own. wrong intereſts.” Now, to let 
the biſhop have it his own way; are there 
- not 
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not many ſuch unequal and unjuſt govern- 


ments in the world? Himſelf admits it: for, 
ſays he elſewhere, © it is notorious, that the 
« far greater part of civil policies are con- 
* ſtituted on different principles, and for 
« different ends.” And will not theſe, as 


well as the others, claim as their indiſputable 


right the care and ordering of religion! 
Where, then, is our ſecurity for the preſerva- 
tion of the purity of religion | in ſuch hands 
Beſides, in the very beſt of civil govern- 
ments, it the governors attend properly to 
matters of ſtare, and to the temporal intereſts 


of the governed, I ſhould think they would 


have enough to do, without the additional 
burden of the care and management of reli- 
gion. 

How much caſter and nobler are the ſen- 
uments and reaſonings of another great man 
well known in the learned. world, on this 
ſubject (2)? © Truth certainly would do 
* well cnough if ſhe were once left to her- 
„„ ſelf. She ſeldom hath received, and 
“ fear never will receive, much aſſiſtance from 
* the power of great men, to whom {he 35 


2 


„ but rarely known, and more rarely wel- 


** come. She is not taught by. laws, nor 
* hath ſhe any need of force, to procure her 
entrance into the minds of men. Errors 


= indeed prevail by the aſſiſtance of foreign 


« and 
(2) Locke, in his Letters on Toleration- 


{ 4) 


and borrowed fuccours: but if truth make 
not her way into the underſtanding by her 
own light, ſhe will be bur the weaker for 
any borrowed force violence-can add to 
her. The Chriſtian religion, in its firſt 
appearance in the world, and for ſeveral 
hundreds of years after, was better pre- 
ſerved, more widely nropagated, in pro- 
portion, and rendered more fruitful in the 


lives of its proteſlors, than ever fince ; 


though then Jews and Pagans were tolera- 
ted, and more than tolerated, by the go- 
vernments of thoſe places where it grew 
up. I hope, you do not imagine the 
Chriſtian religion hath loſt any of its 
firſt beauty, force, or reaſonableneſs, by 
having been almoſt two thouſand years in 
the world, that you ſhould fear it would 
be leſs able now to thift for itſelf without 
the help of force. T doubt not but you 
look upon it ſtill to be the power of God 
and the wiſdom of God for our folvation ; 
and therefore cannot ſuſpect it leſs ca- 
pable to prevail now by its own truth 
and light, than it did in the firſt ages of 
the church, when poor contemptible men, 
without authority; or the countenance of 
anthority, had alone the care of it. This, 
as I take it, has been made uſe of by 


Chriſtians in general as an argument for 
the truth of the Chriſtian religion, that it 
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* grew, and ſpread, and prevailed, without 
any aid from force, or the aſſiſtancę of the 
powers in being. And if it be a mark of 
true religion, that it will prevail by its own 
light and ſtrength, but that falſe religions 
will not, but have need of force and fo- 
reign helps to ſupport them; nothing cer- 
tainly can be more for che advantage of 
true religion, than to take away compul- 
ſion every where. The inventions of men 
% in religion need the force and help of 


* men to ſupport them: A religion that is 
* of God wants not the alliſtance of human 
£6 


authority to make it prevail.” Here, I muſt 
think, the philoſopher has greatly the better 
of the divine, the layman of the dignificd 
eccleſtaitic, 
has) 3 As the neceſlary means to improve 
the uletulneſs, and to apply the influence 
of religion in the beſt manner ;” viz. tor 
the purpoles of civil ſociety, “ And this,” 
he attempts to ſhow, © it does ſeveral ways. 
But whereas Chriſtianity was never intended 
to be an engine of civil policy, in which 
light the biſhop ſeems chiefly to conſider te- 
ligion; J muſt think, that civil government 
would have reaped all the lawful advantages 
from the Chriſtian religion which it can be 
ſuppoſed to derive from thence, though n9 
fuch alliance or coalition had ever taken 
place, For this religion, however diſcon- 
| | nected 


Cc 


(% 


nected from, nay, and diſcountenanced by, 
the ſtate, uniformly teaches and inculcates 
ſabjection to the powers that be, and obedience to 
mas iftratzs, not only for wrath, but for conſcience 
fake ;—ſubmifhon to every ordinante of man for 
the Lord's fake ; whether it be to the king as 
fapreme, or unto governors, as thoje who are 
ent by him for the puniſhment of evit-doers, and 
for the 2 praiſe of them that do well: lo render 
{0 all their dues, tribute to whom tribute is due, 
caftom to whom cuſtom, fear to whom fear, Ho- 
nour to whom honour (a). It ſtricty enjoins 
all che moral and relative duties; and enfor- 
ces them with the moſt powerful motives. 
50 that thoſe whoſe temper and conduct 
are formed on the true ſpirit and maxims 
thereof, muſt needs be good members of ci- 
vil ſociety, and that for conſcience ſake. 

3.) © As the only means of preventing 
8 miſchiefs that, in its natural inde- 
* pendent condition, the church might oc- 
* calion to civil ſociety,” Bur pray, what 
miſchief did the church of Curisr, in its 
natural independent condition, occaſion to 
civil ſociety the firſt 300 years before it was 


4 * 


brought into any ſudh unnatural coalition 


with the ſtate? It has been remarked by 
{ome, greatly to the honour of the primitive 
( briſtians: and. I ſuppoſe very juſtly, that, 
in all the commetions and ſeditions which 

F 2 then 


(a) Rom. x1. 1—7, 1 Pet. iii. 13—15. 
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then happened in the empire, no Chriſtians: 
were to be found concerned; and chat al- 
though the church then was not merely un- 
allied to, but even perſecuted by, the ſtate. 
It is truly acting out of character, for Chri- 
ſtians, ar any time, to be movers and ring- 
leaders in fedition. And at this preſent time, 
are there not to be found among the merely 
tolerated. religions in Britain, as good. and 


loyal ſubjects as any the eſtabliſhed religions 


can pretend to boaſt of?” 

While churches, or religious ſocieties, Ecep 
within their own proper ſphere, and mind 
their own matters, the ſtate cannot poſſibly 


Have any thing to fear from them. And if at 


any time they ſhould go beyond their own. 


Proper limits, ſo as to intermeddle with mat- 


ters of Civil policy, and become the authors 
and abetters of ſedition; all orders of men, 
eccleſiaſtics as well a8. others, being ſubject 
to the civil powers in all civil concerns, they 
lawfully may, and indeed ought to call them 
to order. And whereas the civil magiſtrate 
is armed with a coercive power, and bears 
not the ſword in vain; he can never be with- 
out the proper means of ſuppreſſing ſuch diſ- 
orderly proceedings. It is true, ecclefiaitice: 
hiſtory furniſhes us with inſtances of mini- 
ters of an effgbli/hed religion having the ef- 
frontery to appeal from the civil to the ec- 
cleſiaſtical juriſdiction, when accuſed of teach- 


ing 
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ing ſedition and treaſon; on this pretence, 
that the magiſtrate is not a competent judge 
doctrine. But the civil power, properly 
e can never be at a loſs to check and 
dae ſuch impertinence in eccleſiaſtics, 
zecher they be of the eſtabliſhed or tolera- 
__ religions. The bithop might with great 
propriety be aſked here, If the ſtate never 
felt any inconvenience from the people, 
and particularly the clergy, of an eſtabliſh- 
ech religion? This, were he alive to anſwer, 
he could not refuſe: for himſelf has remark- 
ed, “ that we have ſeen, and yet do ſee, 
* tome religious ſocieties, ſupported by and. 
united with the ſtate, which have by 
ſtrange arts brought the ſtate into ſubjec- 
tion, and become its tyrants and uſurpers; 
and thereby defcated all the good that can 
ariſe from this alliance.” 
On the other hand, the motives. of the 
church for accepting this alliance, he com- 
prenends in this general, viz. ** ſecuri ity and 
i e from all outward violence.“ 
a ſettled proviſion for the miniſters of the 
ure is alſo underſtood; as appears from 
the ſequel. © There are but other two con- 
— kidcrations, (he ſays,) that can be thought 
motives : the one to engage the ſtate to 
* propagate the eſtabliſhed religion by civil 
' force; and the other to beftow honours, 
ches, and power, on the church.“ Both 
which 
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which he very deſervedly reprobates. And 
in reprobating the latter, we muſt ſuppoſe 
our dignified author did not confider the re- 
venues of a biſhopric in the church of Eng- 
land, with a ſeat in the ſupreme court of agrœat 
worldly kingdom, as meriting the appe!!a- 
tion of riches and honour. But be that as it 
will, without any ſuch alliance, the church 
would certainly enjoy protection from a ci- 
vil government, enlightened in, and eſtabliſli- 
ed upon, the rights and liberties of man- 
kind: for this reaſon, that liberty of con- 


ſcience, or liberty to profeſs religion accord- 
ing. to the dictates of people's own conſcicn- 
ces, is a natural right of mankind; for the 


protection of which, therefore, as well as of 
other natural rights, civil ſociety and civil 
government were inſtituted. The bithop ad- 


mits this much while he ſays, The ſtate 


indeed could not juſtly offer any violence 


_* to the church, had this alliance never been 


* made: but which, however, he does not 
conſider as a good reaſon, why the church 
thould not ſecure this its natural right by 
compact; efpecially as, by this compact, the 
{tate is bound, not only not to hurt the church 
confederated, but to ſerve it, that is, protect 
it from the injuries of other religious focic- 
ties. But rhe biſhop maſt certainly bave 
known, that upon the very ſame principle ol 
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the natural rights and liberties of mankind. 
on 
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on bi the ſtate was not itſelf to hurt the 
church, as little was it to ſuffer her to be 
hurt from any other quarter: and particu- 
larly not to ſuffer one religious ſociety to in- 
vade the rights of, or injure and diſturb ano- 
ther, on any pretence whatever, though no 
{uch confederation had ever taken place. 
The civil magiſtrate, as guardian of the 
rights and liberties of his ſubjects at large, 
and not any one particular ſect or party of 
them only, and as maintainer of the peace 
and good order of civil ſociety, is certainly 
in duty bound to lay out himſelf to reſtrain 
and ſuppreſs all ſuch incroachments andabu- 
ſes. Iſhall only add here, that a church ſecu- 
red from outward ſuffering by all the power 


and policy of a worldly kingdom engaged 


on its de by formal treaty and compact, 
{eems but ill to agree with the ſuffering lot 
of the church of CHRIS in the preſent ſtate 
exhibited to us in the New Teſtament, but 
which our author does not appear to have 
thought much of. Such a mean appearance 
of the church did not ſuit his views; as in- 
deed it does not the views of national church- 
men in general. 
* On theſe mutual motives (adds he) it 
was that this famous alliance was formed, 
which gave birth to 4 church by law efta- 
* biſhed.”” Which, as applied to a Chriſtian 
church, to me indeed appears to be a mon- 
ſtrous 
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ſtrous birth; and which accordingly at engel 
grew up into the horrible monſter deſcribed 
in the viſions and revelations of John (5). 
** From the motives ther eto, it appears, 
* that the great preliminary or fundamental 
article of the alliance is, that the church 
„Hall apply all its influence in the ſervice of 
« the flate; and that the fate ſhall prote? aud 
« ſupport the church.” 

* But, 1n order to the performance of the 
agreement, there muſt neceſſarily be a u 
ee tual communication of their reſpective powers ; 
for the province of each ſociety being na- 
* turally diſtinct and different, each can 
have to do in the other's only by mutual 
** conceſhon. Again, theſe ſocieties being 
* hkewiſe naturally independent the one of 
* the other, a mutual conceſſion cannot be 
< ſafely made, without one of them, at the 
* ſame time, giving up to the other its right 
« of independency. In reſpect of the latter, 
I am perfectly agreed with the biſhop. For, 
upon lordly and ambitions churchmen be- 
ing veſted with the power, the coactive 
powewWof the ſtate, how ad would it be 
for mankind, if they were not at the fame 
time diveſted of their right of independency ! 


The experience of paſt ages proves this. The 


Eagith parliament was aware of it in the laſt 
| cen- 


(5) c Pis a ſcandal and a blemiſh to 1 of a Goſpel- 
cburch as by law eſtabliſhed,” Bradbury's Sermons- 


i 


century for though the neceſſity of the 
times compelled it to give the civil ſanction 
to Scotch Preſbytery; yet as it claimed a co- 
ercive power to its courts, that parliament 
was too wile to allow it an independent ju- 
riſdiction, but ſubjected the ſupremeè court of 
that eccleſiaſtical ſubordination to the high 
court of parliament, as the dernier reſort in 
all eccleſiaſtical affairs; and which fretted the 
Prefbyterians not a little. | 
* Now, from theſe two concluſions, {adds 
the biſhop), which ſpring neceſſarily from 
* the great fundamental article off union, we 
* conſequentially deduce all the terms, con- 
* ditions, mutual grants, and conceſſions, 
which complete this alliance.” 
Firſt, on the part of the church, or © whar 
* the church receives from the ſtate by virtue 
of this alliance.” 
1. A public and ſettled endowment for the 
* clergy.” Avery ſenſible one indeed for that 
order of men. He does not, it is true, claim 
chis as a matter of divine right. Nor could he 
well do ſo; fince it is ſo manifeſt a departure 
from the apoſtolical rule and primitive uſage 
of living of the goſpel; as I have ſhowed be- 
fore. However, he aſſigns other reaſons for 
it: (1.) © To render the religious ſociety 
more permanent and durable.” As if the 
church built upon a rock by Cayr1sT himſelf, 
and againit which, he ſays, the gates of hell 
Mall not be able to prevail, could not be ſuf- 
| . ficiently 
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a firm and permanent without a re- 
venue ſettled by law upon the clergy. 
(2.) © To invite and encourage the clergy's 
* beſt ſervice to the ſtate in rendering thoſe 
* committed ro their care virtuous.” Which 
certainly implies no very honourable idea of 
that order of men, intimating them to be a 
ſet of mere mercenaries, who will not make 
conſcience of doing their duty unleſs they 
be bribed to it. But, (3.) and princi- 
s pally, In order to deſtroy that mutual de- 
pendency between the clergy and people 
which ariſes from the former's being main- 
tained by the voluntary contribution of 
the latter ; the only maintenance the cler- 
gy could have before the two {ſocieties were 
allied; and which dependence we have 
{hown to be productive of great miſchiefs 
* to the ſtate.” This is a dependence, I know, 
which 1s much dreaded' and abhorred by 
the far greater part of national church cler- 
gymen. But as it is a dependence whic!: 
has the ſanction of apoſtolical inſtitution and 
primitive practice, 1 ſee no reaſon why 
preachers of the apoſtolical and primitive 
Goipel ſhould either be athamed of or dit- 
like it, Whereas the biſhop ſays, it has 
been prodactive of great miſchiefs to the 
ſtate: I would aſk, What miſchiefs it was 
productive of to the ſtate the firſt 300 years 
of the Chriſtian church, when this depen- 
ence was in its full force ? Further, I doubt 
much 
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much if the ſtate has ever ſuſtained more 
miſchief from thoſe teachers of religion who 
dependedon the people for their maintenance, 
than 1t has done from. thoſe who depended 
on.1tfelf. At any rate, I may venture to af- 
firm, that it has not ſuſtained more miſchief 
from the clergy's dependence on the people, 
than the church has ſuſtained from their de- 
kene on the ſtate. 

* A place in the legiflature for her re- 
: ee the clergy.” This high privi- 
lege of the alliance, indeed, the clergy of our 
Preſbyterian church by law eſtabliſhed have 
not claimed. The civil places and power of 
churchmen were of old time found to be 
incoafiſtent with the national covenant of 
Scotland, and therefore exploded. Nor do 
our preſent Scotch clergy, who may not rec- 
con themſelves ſo ſtrictly bound by that 
lame covenant, put in their claim for it; be- 
ſide other reaſons perhaps for this; their 
livings are ſo very moderate, that, as the 
world now goes, they could but ill afford to 
reſide at London, and carry out the port of 
Britiſh ſenators. 

3. © An eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, enfor- 
dced by civil coactive Power, for the re- 
formation of manners.” Whence the 
church came literally to be © terrible as an 
army wich banners.“ The eccleſiaſtical ju- 
riidiction, thus armed, grew up into an en- 
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genuine broad ther Nay, and what © © 


* fearful thing was it ta fall into the hands” 


of even the Proteſtant church-courts of Bri- 
tain, more eſpecially of England, armed 
with this coactive power Both biſhops 
courts and Preſbyterian kirk-courts were 
then terrible, Even in Scotland, if a per- 
ton was excommunicated by the, church- 
courts for any caufe whatever, if he did not 


profeſs repentance within 40 days, he was 
declared his Majeſty's rebel, put to the horn, 


and all his worldly ſubſtance confiſcated for 
the uſe of che public. What a mercy 1s it, 
then, thar the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of 
this country is now deprived of that coer- 
cive power | 
4. If there be a diverſity of religions, 

SR reſt-law for the ſecurity of the eſtabliſh- 
© ed one,” Our author indeed allows the 
other religions to be tolerated, which is to 
far well; but inſiſts upon the neceſſity of 2 
teſt-law, whereby thoſe of the tolerated re- 
ligions are barred out from all manner of 
Places, poſts, and offices, civil or military, in 
the fate. And thus, for the ſecurity, or 
rather aggrandiſement, of a church by law 
eſtabliſhed, men muſt ſo far be deprived of 


their natural and civil rights, particular ly a 
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offices and employments which they mighe - 
otherwiſe have been. choſen or called unto: 


The teſt fixed upon by the church of England 


was the /acramental one; whereby the ſacred 


inſtitution of our Lord s Supper is horridly 
perverted and abuſed. The abſurdity and 
impiety of this has been expoſed by many. 
And that fixed upon by our Scotch cove- 
nanting anceſtors, was the ſolemn ſwearing 
and ſubſcribing of the covenants national 
and ſolemn league; which was made both 


the term of church-communion, and the 


condition of holding all manner of offices in 
the tate ; and which was equally iniquitous 
with the other : although there be a nume- 
rous body among us ſtil] who ſtand forth 
zealous advocates for that meaſure. Bur, 
contend for religious teſts in civil ſociety 
who will, I am fully fatisfied, that, as one ex- 
prelles it, Religious conditions for Civil 
offices are but a revival of an old law, 
* that no man ſhall buy or fell, but he that has 
* the mark of the beaſt,” Rev. xiii. 17. (6). 
__ "The Biſhop, however, is ſo full of an efta- 
blijhed religion and a tefi-law, as indeed the 
moſt part of national churchmen are, that 
he tells us, © This is the univerſal voice of 
nature.“ But does not attempt to produce 
any higher or better authority for it, than the 
pre- 
(c) Bradbury's Sermons. 
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prevailing practice of the heathen world; and 
in particular, theſe two inſtances. © In the 
* Democracy of Athens, ſo humane and free,” 
but at the ſame time much addicted to ſu- 
| perſtition and idolatry, * there was a teſt 
© exaced of all the citizens; in which they 
* {jwore to protect their country and their 
* religion, and to conform to the national reli 
* gion.” The other is a moſt intolerant and 
perſecuting ſpeech of the conſul 1 around 
reported in Livy. 
Secendly, On the part of the ſtate, or what 
the church ſurrenders and gives up to it. 
* It is, in a word, this: The making the civil 
* magiſtrate her ſupreme head, without whoſe 
% approbation and allowance ſhe can direct, or- 
de der, and decree nothing. For the ſtate ha- 
* ving by this alliance undertaken the pro- 
“ tection of the church, and protection nc: 
being to be afforded to any perſon or body 
**. without power over that perſon or body in 
the perſon or body protecting; it necefla- 
5e rily follows, that the civil magiſtrate mult 
** be ſupreme: Therefore, when protection 
is afforded, it muſt be at the fame time 
5 3 that no alteration be made there- 
a that is, in the church, and her doctrine 
at: diſcipline, ** without the ſtate's allow- 
G ance. Further, the ſtate having endowed 
* its clergy, and beſtowed upon it a Juriſclic 


—_ * * tion with coattive power ; theſe are privi- 
\N e leges 
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* leges that might be perverted to the infi- 
* nite damage of the ſtate, had not the civil 
magiſtrate, in return, /e ſupremncy 6f the 
* church,” This reaſoning of the biſhop up- 
on the principle of Ve alliance ſeems rational 
and juſt; and therefore confirms me in my 


. 


. 


Gillike of national churches. The biſhop 


does not mince the matter here; but fairly 
and candidly owns a church by law eſtabliſh- 
ed to be a mere limb of the ſtate, — ſubjected 
as a church, and in all eccleſiaſtical concerns, 
to the civil magiſtrate; which, however, im- 
plied as it is in the alliance itſelf, fore of 
the advocates for national churches, for pru- 
dential reaſons, no doubt, will not admit or 
avow. | 

Thus the church by law eſtabliſhed ceaſes to 
be that church of which JESUS CHRIST is 
the Head, the alone Head of rule and govern- 
ment, or the ſole King and Lawgiver. She, 
as a viſible ſociety, is no longer under the 
{ole direction of JESUS CuRisT and his laws, 


but of the civil magiſtrate and his laws. She, 


in effect, knows no king but Czſar; at leaſt 
ihe, in her eccleſiaſtical capacity, does know 
and acknowledge Cæſar tor her king. In 
ſuch a church, it is not enough that there is 
a law of the kingdom of heaven warranting 
and authoriſing ſuch and ſuch a thing, un- 
lets chere be alſo a law of the land, or worldly 
kingdom, Not ſo much the law of CURIST, 

as 
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as that of the civil magiſtrate, is the in- 
ſtrument ot her government, and the rule of 
her procedure. This then being the caſe, 
why ſhould any of the patrons of national 
churches and national ſchemes of religion, 


complain of Eraſtian encroachments of the 
ſtate, upon the rights, powers, and privileges 


of the church, or upon the kingly power and 


prerogati ves of Jrsus CHRIST? ſince theſe 
things are, either more explicitly or more im- 
plicitly, connected by churchmen unto the 


civil magiſtrate, in return for the protection, 


proviſion, and other ber which they de- 
rive from him. 

Having thus taken a view of the famous 
alliance between church and ſtate, which in one 
ſhape of other has been ſo zealouſly contend- 
ed for by the moſt of churchmen in latter 
times, I would now, upon the whole, ail, 
[I.] By what authority any orders of men 
came to form ſuch an alliance between the 
church of CurrsT and the ſtates and empires 
of this world? If CnRISsT himſelf has com- 


miſſioned and authoriſed them ſo to do, let 


them produce their commiſſion and powers 
from the New Teſtament. But if this gan- 
not be done, the thing itſelf muſt be held 


for a mere device and invention of men; 


which indeed the biſhop candidly admits it 
to be, and muſt be treated accordingly. 


8 Moſes had not power to add a pin, or 4 
«5 
cur- 
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55 curtain, to the tabernacle : See thou do (ſays 
f „ Gon) according to the pattern ſhown thee 
6 in the Mount, And if CuxIS has left any 
al thing undone for princes to alter, or prieſts . 
1, * to finiſh, he cannot be counted worthy of 
e more honour than Moſes, who was faith- 
g * ful to him that appointed him (4).“ [2.1 If 
d the church and kingdom of CHRIST allied. 
e ro the ſtate, on the abovementioned or other 
= ſuch like terms and conditions, has not un- 
85 dergone ſo many and great alterations and 
, changes, as to be a very different thing from 
- what it was as it firſt appeared in the world 


in the days of Cyr1sT and his apoſtles? This 


s certainly cannot be refuſed by any one who 
p has read the New Teſtament with care. Now 
: theſe alrerations muſt be either to the better 
y or the worſe. To ſuppoſe the former, would 


be to derogate greatly from the wiſdom of 
the all-wiſe Head; as if the wiſdom of men 
conld model and faſhion the church to bet- 
ter purpoſe than He and his apoſtles ſet it 
ap, and left it in the world. If to the worſe, » 
as 1 am perſuaded they are, then are they to 
be avoided, and the original plan of Goſpel- 
churches exhibited in the New Teſtament 
adhered to. [Z.] If the church, thus altered 
and new-modelled, does not, as a viſible ſo- 
ciety, in effect ceaſe to be the kingdom of 
CHRIST, in which he reigns as ſole King and 
* "Fi Law- 

(4) Bradbury's Sermons. 
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come the kingdom of ſtatefnen 3 church- 
wen, who divide between thegi? It is ald 
in che prophecies of Daniel (, That the 
* kingdom given to the SOX. OF Max, isn 
2 © everlaſting kingdom, which Hall not pas 
Away. A church by law eſtabliſhed, in 
n equence of che above- deſcribed alliance; 
cannot therefore be that kingdom; ; becauſe 
the dominion. ol it is, in fact paſled away 
from the Son of Max into the handle of the 
Potſherds of the earth, who reign. therein as 
kings in their own kingdom. Theſe are con- 
iiderations which onght to call up the atten» 
tion of the diſciples of CHRIS who may hap- 
pen to be connected with national churches; 
as I have no manner of doubt but N of 
them elf) Wnt I 


2 15 e Chap. vii, ver, 14. 

Ys ee to the above purpoſes, the: den 5 F 
think, alete, r2aſonings of biſhop Hoadly, ir. his 
Sermon before the Xing, from Jo. xvni. 36. and Which are 
further putſued and enlarged in his Anfeuer d the Repie. 
fentation, of the Lower Howe c Condcta ion, and others ot 
His, writings in that celebrated controverſy among the 
clergy of the church of England, about the nature of 
"Chr if” 5 fingilom, church-authority, and the rights of man- 
finds, in Which that prelate bore ſo diſtinguiſhed and 
glorious a part, as ſtill renders his memorydear to many. 


"May theſe bigh points, wherein! we are io deeply inte- 


eſted beth as men and Chriſtians, never wart ſuch bold 
-andable defenders in; the world, aud in Britain in parc 
Fular! And e biro who is both King of ig and 
ing of Taints, be 1 the Pet . 
7 66 
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